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How to Judge a School Broadcast 
By SEERLEY REID anp NORMAN WOELFEL 


materials of instruction, whether textbooks, blackboards, 

radio programs, or films, they must be made upon the 
basis of some clearly formulated standards or guides which can 
be applied to the materials. Even hasty appraisals of magazines 
or books are made with some sort of criteria in mind—some 
notions about what is and what is not acceptable in terms of 
content, illustrations, vocabulary, and the like. Radio programs 
or recordings, likewise, can be judged successfully only in terms 
of carefully defined criteria of what is and what is not effective 
in stimulating growth toward educational objectives. 

Teachers and broadcasters alike must constantly make such 
appraisals of specific programs. The more background and 
experience they have in the actual use of such programs, the 
more trustworthy and reliable are their judgments likely to be. 
Unfortunately, however, most teachers have had a minimum 
of experience with such use, and the experience that they have 
had is apt to be severely limited in terms of the particular 
situation in which they have been working. Broadcasters, too, 
while thoroughly acquainted with radio techniques, may not 
have had the opportunity for extensive observation of the 
reception of broadcasts in typical classrooms. The criteria 
discussed in this article, then, should prove of value to both 
groups in their critical judgment of programs, for they have 
been evolved from a wide and intensive experience with the use 
of broadcasts in schools and from a year’s experience in apprais- 
ing programs, during which the criteria have been refined and 
clarified. It is hoped that these criteria may serve as guides in 
critically appraising school broadcasts and recordings so that 
these programs may be used wisely, and in order that similar 
programs in the future may progressively be improved. 
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Not all of these criteria apply to every program, but those 
standards which apply to most programs are dealt with in the 
following pages. The intelligent selection of pertinent criteria 
and their critical application are essential to the evaluation of 
school radio broadcasts and educational recordings. 


ere radio programs, especially those broadcast by the 
national and regional networks, almost never fit perfectly 
into an existing course of study for any particular grade-level 
or for any specific locality. It is true that occasionally there are 
local broadcasts specifically designed to fit into the course of 
study for a particular grade and subject, but this is not common. 
School broadcasts are basically supplementary to the organized 
course of study and to the regular work of a class. They should 
be judged as worth while or not worth while in terms of the 
degree to which they either present interesting and significant 
treatments of the content in some important field or deal with 
some important problem, regardless of whether or not the 
material is closely related to school subjects. 

It is impossible, of course, for school broadcasts to be 
planned exactly in terms of the maturity level of a single grade. 
Groups of children in the same grade, and even children 
within the same classroom, differ widely in their interests, 
abilities, and capacities. Nevertheless, a broadcast, if recom- 
mended for a specific group of grades, should, in general, be 
appropriate for use in each of the grades in the recommended 
group. This criterion implies that the information presented, 
the ideas and concepts discussed, the vocabulary used, the 
structure and development of the broadcast, the production 
techniques—all should be geared to the interests, the needs, 
and the emotional and intellectual maturity of the children. 

In terms of present-day schedules, with relatively short 
class periods, especially in junior and senior high schools, school 
broadcasts of fifteen or twenty minutes are, in general, more 
suitable and usable than those of thirty minutes or longer. 
Shorter broadcasts allow more time for preparation and follow- 
up activities. There can be, of course, no absolute criterion 
regarding the length of a broadcast. Occasional programs of 
an hour prove too short while others of fifteen minutes are 
actually too long. Nevertheless, in judging the length of a 
school broadcast, a teacher can use two criteria as guides. First, 
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the broadcast should hold the interest of the class so that 
concentrated listening is maintained from beginning to end. 
Second, the broadcast should allow time for the development 
of a unified presentation, neither so short that important facts 
are omitted, nor so long that irrelevant material is used as filler. 
Every school broadcast should serve some clear purpose, no 
matter what the subject-matter field happens to be. By means 
of various radio techniques, this purpose or main theme of the 
broadcast should be developed and emphasized so that listeners 
become clearly aware of it. This implies that the relationships 
of various parts of the broadcast to each other and to the main 
purpose should be clear; that the content of the broadcast 
should give evidence of having been selected in terms of the 
degree to which it documents and emphasizes the main theme. 
This main theme need not necessarily be single, but it should 
certainly not be multiple in the sense that many separate ideas 
or concepts or bits of information are expected to emerge in the 
student’s mind from fifteen or thirty minutes of listening. Epi- 
sodes or parts of a broadcast, of course, should have inherent 
interest value, but they must be justified in terms of their 
contribution to the main purposes of the program. As to the 
number of ideas, concepts, and generalizations established and 
emphasized in a single broadcast, it is probably safe to set not 
more than three or four for a thirty-minute broadcast, and not 
more than two or three for a fifteen-minute broadcast. In judg- 
ing a broadcast in terms of its main theme, it is assumed that 
the broadcast has employed effective psychological techniques 
for registering and clinching the points made. Didactic repeti- 
tion of a concept which does not grow naturally out of the pre- 
sentation reduces the interest of listeners and is ineffective in 
establishing a generalization or pointing out a major fact. 


Educational Value 


‘a educational value of a broadcast for the public schools 
of America may be judged by certain criteria. The first 
criterion is social significance. It is appraised by such questions 
as: Did the broadcast contribute to an understanding on the 
part of listeners of the operations and problems and interrela- 
tionships existing in modern society? Did it suggest the possible 
and significant solutions to the problems posed? 
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This criterion is not equally applicable to all types of 
broadcasts; probably children’s stories should not be judged 
in this way. Those broadcasts, however, which purport to deal 
with modern problems and contemporary events should be 
appraised by this standard. Such broadcasts should deal with 
significant social problems and conflicts rather than with trivial 
ones; they should present these problems and issues realisti- 
cally; they should include all the important courses of action 
and possible solutions; they should indicate frankly and object- 
ively those forces in modern society which oppose an application 
of the experimental method to the solutions of social problems. 

The second criterion, historical perspective, is judged by 
such questions as: Did the broadcast contribute to an under- 
standing of the relationship between past and present events, of 
the ways in which present issues have grown out of the past? 

One of the unusual characteristics of radio is its ability to 
bridge time and to relate the past and present imaginatively 
and dramatically. Many historical episodes are dramatized on 
school broadcasts, and their value should be judged by the 
extent to which they clarify different periods of time and 
contribute to the understanding of historical backgrounds. 

To appraise the third criterion, integration of learning, one 
asks: Did the broadcast contribute to an understanding on the 
part of listeners of the relationships of knowledge in important 
fields of learning? Did it contribute to an integration and 
synthesis of knowledge from many fields? 

Most school broadcasts do cut across subject-matter lines 
and present stories, dramatizations, or documentary episodes 
which have implications for teachers and students in different 
school subjects. If the broadcast is narrowly conceived and does 
not relate knowledges from different fields, its value is limited. 
Even music and literature broadcasts can usually be judged by 
this criterion, for music and literature have more meaning to 
listeners when they are clearly related to the social matrix out 
of which they have grown and in which they now function. 

The questions by which the fourth criterion, cultural under- 
standing, may be checked are: Did the broadcast contribute to 
a broadening and deepening of artistic and cultural apprecia- 
tion on the part of listeners? Was it an artistic experience? 

This purpose usually has been restricted to music and 
literature broadcasts, and it certainly constitutes one of the 
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major purposes of such programs. On the other hand, an 
appreciation of aesthetic and cultural values and processes may 
as well be an objective of a historical dramatization or of a 
broadcast depicting the contributions of scientists to mankind. 

The fifth criterion, wnusualness of presentation, may be 
checked by asking: Did the broadcast contribute experiences 
which were especially valuable to classroom listeners? 

There are various characteristics unique to radio which 
make it possible for school broadcasts to bring experiences to 
students in the classroom that they otherwise could not have. 
Comments and interpretations by authorities, spot broadcasts 
from the scenes of events, interviews with famous people 
and personalities, presentations of outstanding musicians and 
actors, re-creations of historical events—all these are examples 
of the unusual possibilities of radio. School broadcasts should 
bring to listeners new experiences rather than duplicate those 
experiences which the teacher himself can provide. 

The sixth criterion, democratic values, may be appraised by 
such a question as: Did the broadcast contribute to an increased 
understanding on the part of listeners of the meaning of 
democracy and to an appreciation of democratic values? 

The term democracy is a slogan being used today by many 
groups for diverse purposes. The unrestricted use and loose 
interpretation of the word are often a screen for sentimental 
theorizing and wishful thinking, as well as for the narrow 
interests and desires of special groups. Nevertheless, American 
school broadcasts should be judged, in part at least, by the 
extent to which they contribute to the development of a better 
understanding of democratic values. This includes the presen- 
tation of the rdle which the organized efforts of democratic 
peoples through their governments have played in solving social 
problems. For example, a broadcast dealing with communi- 
cation in the United States today should contain explanations 
and discussions of governmental agencies and their creative 
function in organizing and regulating communication facilities. 

The seventh criterion, accuracy and validity, may be judged 
by asking: Did the broadcast present facts, concepts, and gen- 
eralizations that were of unquestionable accuracy and validity? 

Usually the factual content of school broadcasts has been 
thoroughly checked for accuracy and authenticity; occasionally, 
however, serious factual errors occur and these should be noted. 
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More often the concepts, assumptions, and generalizations 
added to or inherent in the facts in a broadcast are of doubtful 
educational validity, just as some of the ideas in school text- 
books are questionable and often contradictory. For example, 
the following concepts which are educationally indefensible 
have been present in educational radio programs: that Negroes 
are an inferior race, that all Germans are brutal and aggressive, 
that labor unions are un-American, that big business is the 
servant of the people. There is a tendency for many school 
broadcasts to be overly cautious and optimistic in their presenta- 
tion of social problems and issues. Moreover, indirect censorship 
of school broadcasts will probably become even more apparent if 
the United States becomes actively involved in the present war. 


Clarity and Comprehensibility 


T SEEMS superfluous to point out that school radio programs 
] should be clearly heard and understood by listeners. Some 
of the criteria implicit in clarity and comprehensibility have 
already been discussed in connection with the educational value 
of a school broadcast, but there are certain other factors which 
add to the comprehensibility of school broadcasts. 

A primary requisite of any radio program that is used in 
classrooms is clear, noise-free reception. The broadcast should 
be loud enough to be heard without difficulty by listeners 
farthest from the radio; it should not be marred by inaccurate 
tuning, by careless use of the tone control, or by static inter- 
ference. Specific suggestions for ensuring clear reception are 
given in the paragraphs’ which follow: 


TUNING THE RECEIVING SET— 

Turn the tuning knob until the dial pointer indicates approximately 
the frequency of the station on which the program is to be broadcast. 
Turn the knob slowly in one direction until the program begins to 
grow indistinct. Then reverse this process until a point is found on the 
opposite side where the program again begins to grow indistinct. Approx- 
imately halfway between these two points on the dial, a point will be 
found where reception is the most distinct. Always tune for this point. 
SETTING THE VOLUME CONTROL— 

Turn the volume control in a clockwise direction until a point is 
reached where the program can be heard comfortably by children in 

? Prepared by R. R. Lowdermilk. 
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the seats farthest from the receiving set. If those nearest the instrument 
complain that the program is too loud, bring those farthest away closer, 
and reduce the volume until those in front can listen without discomfort. 
USING THE TONE CONTROL— 

Turned in one direction, the tone control emphasizes the low fre- 
quency tones (bass) in the program. Turned in the opposite direction, 
the higher frequency tones (treble) are emphasized. Generally speak- 
ing, a point about halfway between the two extremes will be found 
most pleasing for music, while speech will be most distinct when the 
tone control is in the treble position. Many listeners use the tone control 
as a means of reducing atmospheric static, since turning it to the bass 
position tends to cut off many of the frequencies present in noise, but 
this is an incorrect use of the tone control, since, even though static may 
be somewhat reduced in this way, cutting off the higher frequencies 
decreases the intelligibility of speech and makes music sound “boomy.” 
REDUCING NOISE AND STATIC INTERFERENCE— 

Static interference may result from electrical disturbances some- 
where between the station transmitter and the point where the program 
is being received, or from electrical disturbances which originate in the 
immediate vicinity of where the receiving set is being operated. If the 
static is of the first type, the use of an outside antenna (or, perhaps 
increasing the height and length of the outside antenna) will probably 
result in clearer reception. If noisy reception results from local inter- 
ference, it may be necessary to use an antenna of the “noise-reducing” 
type, together with a fully shielded lead-in wire to the set. In either 
case, make sure the set is well grounded. 

ELIMINATING HUM AND “LINE INTERFERENCE” — 

If an objectionable hum is heard from the loud-speaker of the set, 
this can sometimes be reduced by simply pulling out the appliance plug 
from the wall socket, and inserting it again with the two contact pins 
reversed. Grounding the set (connecting the ground wire to a water 
pipe) will usually bring about a further reduction in hum. In cases 
which do not respond to either of these two devices, it may be necessary 
to use what is known as a “power-line filter.” This consists of a device 
which is plugged directly into the wall socket, and into which the 
appliance plug is plugged in turn. When such a filter is used, it is best 
to ground the receiving set to a ground terminal on the filter case. 


If, after these precautions have been taken, reception is still 
indistinct or noisy so that concentrated listening is difficult or 
painful, the radio should be turned off. Listening to noisy or 
indistinct school broadcasts is educationally indefensible. 

In school broadcasts various types of presentation—drama- 
tizations, round-table discussions, spot reporting, forums, and 
talks—are used. Although dramatizations are usually most 
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interesting to listeners, there is no one broadcast technique that 
is universally preferable to all others. The best technique in 
a particular instance depends upon three factors: the nature 
of the material to be broadcast, the purposes of the program, 
and the maturity level of the listeners. 

Radio programs are in a constant state of experimental 
development. New techniques and devices are being tried out 
continuously, especially in radio dramatizations. It is important 
in school broadcasts that those experimental radio techniques be 
avoided which may be confusing to listeners, such as the use of 
several dialogues running simultaneously or the excessive use 
of filtered voices. Occasionally, of course, the major objective 
of a radio broadcast may be that of demonstrating experimental 
radio techniques, and special classes in dramatics or creative 
writing may profit from learning these new techniques. Such 
a purpose, however, would not apply to the common run of 
school broadcasts, and radio experimentation probably should 
be restricted to broadcasts such as the “Columbia Workshop,” 
the “NBC Listeners’ Playhouse,” and other similar dramatic 
productions designed for sophisticated audiences. This criterion 
does not imply that school broadcasts should follow a stereo- 
typed pattern, but rather that the use of experimental tech- 
niques can be justified only in terms of the degree to which 
they succeed in making the content of a school broadcast more 
interesting and meaningful to the listeners. 

Not only should experimental radio techniques be used 
sparingly in school broadcasts, but the actual pattern or struc- 
ture of the broadcast should be discernible to students. They 
should be able to follow the continuity easily and to see the 
general pattern of the broadcast emerge from the continuity. 
This implies that in school broadcasts simple patterns are to be 
preferred to more complex structures, and that weekly broad- 
casts in a connected series of programs should follow the same 
general pattern from week to week. This does not imply that 
broadcast patterns should never be varied, but rather that 
structural variation is subordinate to comprehensibility. 

The question of the number of scenes most satisfactorily 
used in school broadcasts cannot be answered categorically. 
Nevertheless, no school broadcast should contain so many 
scenes and episodes that the listeners have difficulty in fol- 
lowing the continuity. Likewise, the use of too many scenes 
may frequently destroy the unity of a broadcast; in all events 
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the use of many dramatic episodes to cover up inadequate 
treatment of a leading idea or situation should be avoided. 

The appropriateness of the vocabulary used in school broad- 
casts should be judged, of course, in terms of the maturity level 
for which a particular broadcast is intended. Words and phrases 
which are too difficult for listeners to understand detract from 
the comprehensibility of a broadcast and are especially to be 
avoided when simpler words can be substituted. In case the 
broadcast deals with a field that is relatively new to listeners, 
no matter at what maturity level it may be directed, probably 
not more than half a dozen new, abstract, or technical words 
should be introduced, and the meaning of such terms should be 
made clear in the continuity of the broadcast. 

Not only should words be understandable, but the concepts 
and generalizations in a school broadcast should be within the 
comprehension of listeners. The use of quotations such as 
“shifting floes of economic current” and “the influence of inven- 
tion never comes instantaneously without signals” (which were 
actually used in school broadcasts) can hardly have much 
meaning to the majority of school listeners, and their use in 
broadcasts should be questioned. Moreover, the prestige value 
of a quotation does not compensate for loss of intelligibility. Of 
course, concepts and generalizations new to listeners are not to 
be avoided simply because they are new, but their use can be 
justified only if they emerge naturally from the broadcast and 
if through the context they take on specific meanings. 

In addition to the danger of broadcasting words, phrases, 
and generalizations that may be incomprehensible to students, 
there is also a danger of confusing them by the way numbers 
or statistics are included in the broadcast. Quite often arrays 
of statistics and large numbers are used in school broadcasts, 
especially those dealing with social-studies problems, in order 
to document generalizations or to suggest trends. Usually, 
however, astronomically large figures are meaningless and 
even confusing to listeners unless they are translated into verbal 
“pictograms” which are within the actual experiences or easily 
constructed vicarious experiences of listeners. For example, in 
one broadcast the size of the Atlantic Clipper was made more 
meaningful than could have been possible through the use of 
figures alone by a comparison of its dimensions to those of a 
house. If the effect intended by an array of statistics is only 
that of cumulative immensity, it is not necessary, of course, that 
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the meaning of each statistic be registered in the listeners’ 
minds. It is crucial, however, that the concept of immensity 
be established in relationship to some comprehensible criterion. 
For example, a list of production statistics, given in different 
units of measurement such as tons, bales, and carloads, hardly 
leads to clarification, even of the concept of immensity. Long 
recitals of statistics certainly should not be used frequently. 


Rv has been a potent force in breaking down barriers 
existing between various sections of the country and in 
bringing together the people in different regions. Jack Benny, 
Charlie McCarthy, and Major Bowes are popular in New Eng- 
land and in the Southwest, in metropolitan centers and in small 
towns. School broadcasts, especially those of national or re- 
gional coverage, should have a universality of appeal so that 
listeners in provincial towns and in large metropolitan centers 
can understand the problems and situations presented in a 
radio program. The network broadcasts which originate in 
New York City sometimes show a tendency on the part of 
script-writers and directors there to think in terms of scenes 
and sequences and characters peculiar to a large metropolitan 
center. Such “provincialism” or “localism” seems particularly 
undesirable in school broadcasts intended for rural, small- 
town, and small-city schools as well as for metropolitan groups. 

The number of characters to be used in school broadcasts 
cannot be stated with any degree of finality, but the fact that 
each major character should be clearly identified in the minds 
of listeners necessarily imposes a restriction upon the number 
of different characters used in a single school broadcast. Listen- 
ers should have no difficulty in recognizing the various radio 
characters by means of their voices. Stereotyped speech to 
characterize Negroes or Frenchmen or stepmothers is often 
used to make identification easier, but such stereotyping, par- 
ticularly when derogatory to the characters, contributes little 
to the understanding and appreciation of listeners. Any use 
of dialect or variations of the English language should be made 
sparingly and cautiously and should be clearly contributory to 
an appreciation of some important character or aspect of the 
story or problem being presented. 

Mention has been made of the caution with which experi- 
mental radio techniques should be used and of the necessity 
for simple broadcast structures. Likewise, other production 
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techniques and materials—sound effects, music, transitions, 
dialects, and fades—should be used with care. Their effective 
use depends upon the nature of the material to be broadcast and 
the maturity level of the listening audience. 

Whenever the voices or sounds in a radio program fade, 
usually at the exit of a character or the end of a scene, it is 
important to note whether this technique was successful in 
terms of the legitimate purposes for which it was used; namely, 
to indicate a change in place or time, the exit of a character, or 
the conclusion of an episode. Radio producers quite often use 
“throw-away” lines and fade these lines as a transition device, 
but the value of this technique in a school broadcast has to be 
questioned and even condemned if it confuses listeners by 
making them wonder whether there is something wrong with 
the radio reception. Many schools are some distance from the 
broadcasting station so that a certain amount of station fading 
frequently takes place. Moreover, listening conditions within 
classrooms are often difficult so that deliberate fades may easily 
be misinterpreted. If listeners understand that the fade is used 
simply as a transition from one scene to another, there can be no 
objection; but if they are bothered by the fading of lines and 
strain to hear everything, then serious questions should be raised 
as to the effectiveness of the fades. In school broadcasts fades 
should probably be very short and used sparingly. 

Mention has been made several times of the obvious 
necessity in school broadcasts that listeners be able to follow and 
comprehend what they hear. This criterion implies that the 
continuity of a broadcast be clearly discernible so that listeners 
experience no difficulty in following the transitions from scene 
to scene. School broadcasts can be made unduly complex by 
frequent transitions and shifts in time or place, and the cumula- 
tive effect of many transitions may be utter confusion. Some- 
times it is revealing to ask pupils to summarize the continuity 
of a broadcast. If they fail to recognize important transitions, 
those transitions were certainly unsuccessful and inappropriate. 

There are, of course, many techniques used to indicate 
transitions, from musical bridges or sound effects to voice fading 
or silence. It is important, no matter which technique is used, 
that the different episodes or scenes be clearly identified as to 
place and time and characters involved, and that the technique 
of transition in no way detract from the continuity. 

Sound effects are frequently used effectively in broadcasts, 
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especially dramatizations, to identify scenes, to increase sus- 
pense, to clarify action, and even to delineate character. It is 
necessary, however, that these sound effects contribute to the 
interest and understanding of listeners. Students should be 
able to recognize accurately the meaning of every sound effect. 
Moreover, each sound effect should enhance, not hinder, the 
development of the episode; sound effects are too often used 
carelessly or even consciously to obscure inadequate plot struc- 
ture, irrelevant dialogue, weak transitions, and synthetic 
suspense. If a given sound is sustained during a dramatic 
sequence, it should be held for short intervals only and at a 
level of intensity which does not make the voices unintelligible. 


Interest and Appeal to Listeners 


‘en many educational radio programs are marred by dull 
presentations. School listeners in a classroom must, of 
course, listen to broadcasts that may bore them—they cannot 
turn the dial voluntarily to another station; but school broad- 
casts that are dull and boring have little meaning for most 
children except to emphasize the idea that “school” broadcasts 
are generally inferior to “out-of-school” broadcasts. 

It is obvious, of course, that clarity and interest are closely 
related: if a child does not hear a broadcast, he cannot be 
interested to any extent; if he can comprehend only isolated 
passages, the broadcast can have little appeal for him. It is 
obvious, too, that a broadcast may be interesting to children in 
one grade and boring to children in other grade-levels. For 
example, a children’s story would seem juvenile to many high- 
school students; a social-studies broadcast dealing in an abstract 
way with foreign trade would be over the heads of elementary- 
school children. The audience appeal of every school broadcast 
must be judged in terms of the maturity level of the listening 
group. There are, however, several techniques which enhance 
the interest appeal of most school broadcasts. 

It has been pointed out that in school broadcasts only those 
problems and experiences which are within the maturity level 
of listening classroom groups should be presented and devel- 
oped and, moreover, that this presentation should be interesting 
and meaningful to the listeners. This imposes an obligation 
upon script-writers and directors and educational consultants 
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to choose scenes and incidents and problem situations which are 
closely related to the experiences of children of a particular 
maturity level. Of course, some programs contain information 
that is unfamiliar to listeners, but the central problems should 
not be completely foreign to them. There is a tendency for 
broadcasters to invent unusual and bizarre incidents to catch 
the attention of listeners rather than to relate the material of a 
broadcast to the experiences of listeners. Moreover, the interest 
and attention of listeners are not gained by didactic repetition 
of such a phrase as, “These are your problems to solve tomor- 
row,” when the broadcast has failed to show specifically how 
“these problems” are now affecting the lives of the listeners. 
Adult experiences and problems are not divorced from 
children’s problems and experiences. The script-writer must 
find the points at which these problems touch the experiences 
of children. School broadcasts can be constructed deliberately 
to present situations which are closely related to the pupils’ 
experiences and interests. 

School broadcasts usually have greater interest value to 
classroom listeners when child or adolescent characters are 
used in the presentation. This is not always possible, however, 
because of the limitations of the script materials or the limita- 
tions of acting personnel. In general, the use of at least one 
character approximately the same age as the intended listeners 
should be encouraged, particularly when the use of such char- 
acters can be integrally related to the content material of 
the broadcast. Occasionally, however, juvenile characters are 
introduced without apparent justification except as a deliberate 
device to catch student listeners’ attention. This practice is 
questionable if truly educational ends are to be served. 

The clever use of humor or of humorous scenes, even in 
serious subject-matter fields, is an important technique for 
holding listeners’ attention at a high level of concentration; 
but the use of humor should be an integral part of the situation 
or problem, not something extraneous to the broadcast. Also, 
it is important to note whether the humorous dialogue or action 
added definitely to the listeners’? understanding or to the 
listeners? enjoyment. Sometimes the humor attempted on 
school broadcasts is far too adult for classroom listeners; some- 
times a humorous situation or line fails to click because the key 
words are understandable only in certain sections of the country. 
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on oo investigations have shown that classroom listen- 
ers prefer dramatized broadcasts to other forms of 
presentation, and today most school radio programs use drama- 
tization in one form or another. Ordinarily, one of two methods 
is attempted: that of presenting a unified story with plot 
sequence, conflict and suspense, climax and resolution; or that 
of high-lighting the presentation of a problem by a series of 
short dramatized interludes broken by a narrator’s comments, 
by documentary statistics, or by the interpretations of some 
person with authority. In either case, the dramatization should 
not be broken into many successive scenes so that following the 
continuity becomes difficult. Fewer scenes more carefully 
developed usually are more interesting and meaningful to 
listeners. Listeners become more involved in the problems of 
the characters when they have an opportunity to know those 
characters. Each scene and sequence should have a logical part 
in the total broadcast structure. If the structure is unnecessarily 
complex, students become confused and lose interest. 

Many of the dramatic criteria applicable to stage plays or 
motion pictures can be used in appraising radio drama. For 
example, interest in the characters and events should be main- 
tained throughout the program. The conflicts and problems of 
the characters should be convincing, and the solutions of these 
conflicts consistent and believable. There should be a logical 
and closely knit relationship between all events and sequences 
so that the program has a unified pattern. The characters 
should be lifelike, their dialogue natural, their actions con- 
vincing. These standards, of course, are not applicable to school 
broadcasts in which the dramatized episodes are only interludes 
and illustrations, but they should be used in appraising longer 
radio dramatizations. 

Undoubtedly, the term pace covers a variety of radio 
standards, but briefly it refers to the movement.of a broadcast 
from beginning to end. In school broadcasts, it is important 
that the action be begun immediately so as to catch listeners’ 
attention, and it is fairly evident that a long listing of credits 
and explanations at the beginning of a program does not make 
for concentrated listening. A rather accurate estimate of the 
pace of a broadcast can be had by watching carefully the interest 
and attention of listening youngsters. If they seem bored or 
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restless at times, then probably the broadcast is not holding their 
attention; it is not maintaining its pace. Disciplinary problems 
should not occur among listening groups if the broadcast really 
has an inherent interest and appeal; no supervision should be 
necessary during the broadcast itself, although, of course, the 
teacher is indispensable in any discussion of the program. 

The criteria which have been suggested for judging school 
broadcasts or recordings are not exhaustive. They represent 
those which have been found applicable to a majority of school 
broadcasts. The reader will wish to add others developed 
from his own experience in appraising programs. It is hoped, 
however, that these suggestions may enable much more accurate 
appraisals to be made by critical listeners. 


Sample Teacher Appraisal Form 


HE sample appraisal form with accompanying directions, 

which is reproduced on the following pages, is being used 
in connection with a study of one particular series of school 
broadcasts. This series is titled New Horizons, and is a part 
of the American School of the Air, produced by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System during the present year. This series con- 
sists of dramatized episodes and commentary on the discovery 
and development of the Americas. 


APPRAISAL OF NEW HORIZONS 
Teacher’s name____________._ Broad cast title 


School Date of broadcast 





Directions: The following questions : . 

are all based upon criteria lean [___] We did not listen to the 
in HOW TO JUDGE A SCHOOL broadcast because of 

BROADCAST. Please refer to this 
manual and to “Directions to Teach- 
ers” for an explanation of each 
question. 





reception difficulty 





conflict with school activity 


——— program not broadcast 
A questionnaire should be returned 
for each broadcast in the series. If 
you did not hear today’s broadcast, 
please indicate the reason. 


Other reasons: 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
1. In your opinion, was today’s broadcast a valuable educational expe- 
rience for the students? 
very much to some extent 
for the most part not at all 
1.1. In what ways was it a valuable educational experience? 


[__] None 


1.2. What criticisms do you have of its educational value? 


|__| None 


2. In comparison with other broadcasts so far in this series, how would 
you rate the educational value of today’s broadcast? 
more value equal value less value 
ee 
3. Was the maturity level of the content of today’s broadcast appro- 
priate to your class? 
too mature about right too juvenile 


CLARITY AND COMPREHENSIBILITY 
4. Could the students hear the broadcast easily and distinctly? 
all of the time part of the time 
most of the time none of the time 
4.1. What reception difficulties did you have? 


5. Could students follow the broadcast without difficulty? 
all of the time part of the time 
most of the time none of the time 
5.1. What aspects or parts of the broadcast were hard to follow? 
sininpiimniiamnniiinndimmmeiaiiee: a ae 
6. Could the students understand the words and ideas in the broadcast? 
all of the time part of the time 
most of the time none of the time 
6.1. What words or ideas gave them trouble? ______” 
ee ea. 
7. Did the production techniques, (transitions, fades, music, and sound 
effects) contribute to the comprehensibility of the broadcast? 
all of the time part of the time 
most of the time none of the time 
7.1. What production techniques caused confusion? ——______ 
[| None 


INTEREST AND APPEAL TO LISTENERS 
8. Did the students enjoy the broadcast? 
very much to some extent 
for the most part very little 
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8.1. What parts of the broadcast did they enjoy most? 


[|] None 


8.2. What parts of the broadcast did they enjoy least? 
sqeenscamnseastetaetscnaninnceaiteawaeatenantnatniiasinniininneiiitaiitaas None 
g. In comparison with the other broadcasts so far in this series, how did 
the students enjoy today’s broadcast? 

more than usual about the same less than usual 
10. What changes in today’s broadcast would have made the program 
more interesting to the students? ——____ 
[| None 





















UTILIZATION 
11. Describe any preparation which you and your class made for today’s 


broadcast 
[| __] None 


12. Describe any activities which grew out of last week’s broadcast. 


[_] None 















DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The use of the accompanying forms in appraising the broadcast of 
NEW HORIZONS is based upon your careful reading of HOW TO 
JUDGE A SCHOOL BROADCAST. The consistent use of this 
bulletin should help you in evaluating this series of school broadcasts. 

Some of the items in the weekly questionnaire you can answer 
without specific reference to the students; the answers to other questions 
depend upon reactions of the class during and following the broadcast. 
Usually the reactions and opinions of students should be apparent during 
the broadcast or emerge naturally in the discussion following the broad- 
cast, but occasionally you may need to ask specific questions. 


Directions applicable to the appraisal of NEW HORIZONS follow: 
















EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
Question 1—In appraising the educational value of each broadcast, 
keep in mind these eight questions as they apply to the maturity level of 
your students: 
a. Did the broadcast contribute to an increased understanding of the 
problems and interrelationships existing in modern society? 
b. Did the broadcast contribute to an increased understanding of 
historical relationships? 
c. Did the broadcast integrate materials from different fields? 
d. Did the broadcast contribute to an appreciation of radio as a 
unique form of art and literature? 
e. Did the broadcast contribute educational experiences that you 
could not provide within the classroom? 
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f. Did the broadcast contribute to an understanding of democracy 
and to an appreciation of democratic values? 

g. Did the broadcast avoid factual inaccuracies and undesirable 
social concepts? 

h. Did the broadcast stimulate listeners to desirable educational 
activities? 


Question 2—In comparing a broadcast with previous ones in the series, 
make your comparison on the basis of the general quality of the series. 
Make no comparisons until you have a clear conception of the general 
quality, probably not before the fourth or fifth week. 


Question 3—Judge the maturity level of the content of the broadcast 
(not the production) as appropriate or inappropriate for your class. 


CLARITY AND COMPREHENSIBILITY 
Question 4—Simply describe the reception difficulties which you had. 
If you and your students cannot hear the broadcast easily and distinctly, 
it is best to turn off the radio. 


Question 5—Judge the clarity and comprehensibility of the broadcast 
by watching the students carefully during the broadcast and by asking a 
few general questions following the broadcast. Sometimes a few 
pertinent questions will give evidence of clarity or ambiguity in the 
minds of students concerning the general structure of the broadcast. 


Question 6—Appraise the vocabulary used in the broadcast in terms 
of the maturity level of your class. Watch not only for difficult words, 
but also for ideas and concepts that remain beyond the comprehension 
of your students after the broadcast is finished. 


Question 7—Usually pupils can point out quickly any techniques, such 
as fades or sound effects, which gave them trouble. You can often detect 
confusing transitions or fades while you are listening to the broadcast, 
because your knowledge of students’ abilities and capacities will enable 
you to detect production techniques confusing to them. 


INTEREST AND APPEAL TO LISTENERS 
Question 8—You can usually answer this question accurately by watch- 
ing to see whether students listen eagerly throughout the broadcast. 
Probably you should also ask how much they enjoyed the broadcast and 
which parts they enjoyed most and least. 


Question 9—Simply ask the students whether they enjoyed the broad- 
cast more, equally, or less than others in the series. Do not ask this 
question until the fourth or fifth week, after students have a basis for 
comparison. 


Question 10—These broadcasts should be interesting and enjoyable 
listening experiences for students in classrooms. Your suggestions con- 
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cerning improvement will be helpful. Students themselves may make 
interesting suggestions during your discussion following the broadcast. 


UTILIZATION 
Question 11—It is not absolutely necessary that you make special prep- 
aration for the broadcast, although many teachers have found that five 
minutes or so of preliminary discussion is valuable. You may find 
helpful suggestions in the American School of the Air Manual, pages 
46-61. If you made no preparation, simply check “none”; if you did, 
tell what you did so that teachers may know what others are doing. 

Question 12—Likewise, it is not necessary to make extensive utilization 
of these broadcasts, although quite often the broadcast does stimulate 
discussion, reading, writing, and other activities. If you and your class 
engaged in any activities as a result of the broadcast, describe them. 
ImPorTANT:—Please notice that you are asked to describe the activities 
which grew out of last week’s broadcast. You can, therefore, complete each 
questionnaire on the day of the broadcast and describe utilization activities 
a week later. It is important that each week’s appraisal be sent in promptly 
so that the broadcasters may be made aware of your criticisms and suggestions. 


ane a appraisal forms are being used by teachers for all 
the other broadcast series in the American School of the 
Air. Since the values to be attained by classroom use of the 
music series titled Wellsprings of Music and the children’s 
literature series titled Tales from Far and Near are obviously 
different, changes had to be made on both the appraisal forms 
and the direction sheets. The main changes are indicated in the 
excerpts from the directions for the teachers arranged for each 
of these programs, portions of which are reproduced here: 


APPRAISAL OF WELLSPRINGS OF MUSIC 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
Question 1—TIn appraising the educational value of each broadcast, keep 
in mind these five questions as they apply to the maturity level of your 
students: 
a. Did the broadcast make clear the relationships which exist between 
a composer or folk musician and the times in which he lived? 
b. Did the broadcast show the similarities and differences which exist 
between folk music and composed music? 
c. Did the broadcast make clear the applicability of music to “every- 
day” situations? 
d. Did the broadcast provide a background for understanding Amer- 
ican culture? 





